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NEWS NOTES 


Making Curriculum Revision Plain to the Layman. The January issue 
of SIGNPOSTS, a publication of the Delaware Citizens Association, is devoted 


to an attempt to descrive the current Wilmington program of curriculum re- 
vision in non-technical language. The account tells how the program was 
initiated; how an educational philosophy was formulated; how the learning pro- 
cedures were recorded; and how the interests of children were explored. The 
changes in practice are appraised from the parents’ point of view by a de- 
tailed analysis of a typical unit. Etta J. Wilson is the editor with head- 
quarters at 3056 DuPont Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Committee on City School Curriculum to Report. A fall issue of the 
CURRICULUM JOURNAL will be devoted to a report of the Committee on the City 
School Curriculum, of which C. L. Cushman is the chairman. The material will 
contain an answer to the following questions: How shall we define the cur-— 
riculum? What are the various factors which enter into the development of the 
curriculum of a city school system and how do they function? (Teachers, 
tradition, superintendent, parents, and the like.) How can a city school sys- 
tem be organized most effectively for curriculum development? Can a school 
System be both democratic and etfective in the development of the curriculum? 
(It seems to me that our thinking on this point has been very hazy.) How 
are we to give our curriculum program intelligent social direction? What 
should be the personnel of a curriculum department? The Committee will be 
glad to have suggestions from any member otf the Society on topics which should 
be treated, or points whick should be considered. 


Curriculum Revision in Louisiana. In cooperation with the State 
Department of Education of Louisiana, Teachers College of the Louisiana State 
University is inaugurating a program ot curriculum studies, which it is ex- 
pected will be continued through a period of years. The first step in this 
program is to draw into the University “ummer School a select group of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, }rincipuls, and classroom teachers, in a seminar deal- 
ing with the current philosophy, trends, and practices in curriculum-making 
for elementary and secondary schools. A curriculum laboratory, us a branch of 
the Louisiana State University Library, is being set up in Teuchers College. 


Result of Ballot on the Constitution. To date the results of the 
referendum on the Constitution are 182 affirmative and two negative votes. A 
dozen members have taken the pains to suggest minor chunges. These will be 
tabulated and submitted to the Executive Committee at the next annual meeting. 
Unless the proportion of votes changes radically before the first of May, the 
Constitution will become effective on that date. 


Summer Conference at University of Illinois. Under the direction of 
Russell T. Gregg, the University of Illinois will conduct a conference on the 
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Curriculum and the Improvement of Instruction from July 13 to July 17 inclu- 
sive. During the first three days, the conference will meet in general ses- 
sion to consider such broad topics as the social and economic setting of the 
school, the psychological and philosophical implications for the curriculum, 
and a criticism of the present curriculum. During the last two days the con- 
ference will divide into groups based upon educational levels and subject- 
matter areas. Every address will be followed by a panel discussion. The list 
of speakers includes Charles H. Judd, H. Gordon Hullfish, Fred C. Ayer, 

Samuel Everett, and Herbert B. Bruner. 


The 3IBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRICULUM MaKING, by Edgar Dale and Vivian 
Weedon, published annually in this Journal will be discontinued unless 
members indicate before June 1 that they wish it continued. According to 
replies thus far received, the bioliography has value for only 4 members. 
Address, Edgar Dale, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Correction. The AMERICAN PRIMERS, which are listed as Item #348 in 
the compilation ot textbooks of 1935, are published by the University of 
Chicago Press and not by the University Publisning Company as listed. This 
item will be found on page 42 of the February 1936 issue of the CURRICULUM 
JOURNAL. 


Curriculum Revision in Fast Central Kansas. Under the direction of 
H. Ge Lull of Kansas State Teachers College, the schools of East Central Kansas 
are cooperating in the improvement of the curriculum. dhe committee has just 
issued Volume II of its report which is a mimeographed publication containing 
statements representing signiricant areas of social relations as centers of 
orientation and integration for the activities and suojects of the four levels 
of the schools. 


Curriculum Study at Olympia, Washington. Teachers of Olympia, 
Washington, are beginning a study of various phases of the school curriculum. 
Thomas R. Cole of the education staff ot the University of Washington is serv- 
ing as a consultant. 


Safety Education. Denver and Detroit are two cities which have re- 
cently given increased emphasis to safety education in the schools. In Detroit 
a requirement for high school graduation is a knowledge of state and local 
traffic laws. 


Kansas Embarks on a Curriculum Program. The Kansas State Teachers 
Association and the Kansas State Department of Education have united to conduc’ 
a curriculum revision program for the coming year. Miss Dale Zeller of Kansa. 
State Teachers College of Emporia has been selected as director of the state 
program. The kK. S. T. A. voted $6,000 for the first year's budget. H. L. 
Caswell of George Peabody College will serve as consultant. 


A New Course of Study. A new course of study for Colorado elemen- 
tary schools was issued to teachers of the state about March 1. While the 
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subject matter divisions are retained, subjects are grouped under five major 
fields, language arts, science and mathematics, fine arts, social studies, and 
health. Committees were selected from among teachers throughout colleges and 
public schools of the state. One representative from each of the three state 
teachers colleges comprised the directing committee. Miss Pauline G. Staats 
is state director of curriculum studies. 


Consumer Information. The American Association of University Women 
has just published a printed revision of SCIENTIfrIC CONSUMER PURCHASING. A 
kit of reading materials for use in connection with the study of this syllabus 
is made available for $1.25. The syllabus, of course, is included for this 
price. The material may be obtained from the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1634 Eye St., N. Wes Washington, D. C. 


The News Letter Reaches a Wide Audience. The News Letter, a pub- 
lication of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, is be- 
ing sent to more than 5,000 teuchers, administrators, and parent-education 
leaders. This four-page monthly periodical contains information about the 
radio, the press, and the motion picture. This news sheet goes each month to 
every member of the Society for Curriculum Study. 


New Pamphlet Material on Public Affairs. A Public Affairs Committee 
has been created for the purpose of making available to the American people 
accurate information regerding current affuirs. The committee will prepare 
pamphlets based on thorough research. fhe first of this series is entitled, 
INCOME saND ECONOMIC PROGRESS, which is based on a four-volume study of the 
Brookings Institution. This project is to be directed by a committee which 
includes Raymond L. Buell (chairman), Foreign Policy Association; Harold G. 
Moulton (treasurer), Brookings Institution; Lyman Bryson, Columbia University; 
Evans Clark, Twentieth Century Pund; Frederick V. Field, Institute of Pacific 
Relations; William T., Foster, Pollak Foundation; Luther Gulick, Institute of 
Public Administration; Felix Morley, editor, Washington Post; George Soule, 
National Bureau of Economic Research; Francis Pickens Miller, executive secre- 
tary. The committee will be financed during its first year by The Maurice 


and Leura Falk Foundation. Headquarters are in the National Press Building, 
Washington, De C. 


Books for Children. The Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. is pub- 
lishing a line of new books, authorized inexpensive editions of fine French anc 
English books which are being issued for the first time in this country at ten 
cents 2ach. The series includes books designed by Pere Castor, and books 
written and illustrated by such authors and artists as Eleanor Farjeon, Walter 
de la Mare, Mary and Margaret Baker, Countess Adrienne Segur, Clure Luaighton, 
and He Ge Wells. There is a discount of 33-1/3% on one dozen or more books 
of one title. The books are sold in 5 and 10 cent stores and bookstores. They 


may also be secured by writing the Artists and WritersGuild, Inc., 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Bibliography of Ten-Cent Books. A Bibliography of Ten-Cent Books 
has been prepared by Mary Lincoln Morse, chairman of the Literature Committee 
of the Association for Childhood Education. This publication may be ordered 
from the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NeWe,s 
Washington, D. C. Price 15 cents. 
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Planning a Teacher Training Program for the College Graduate. The 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois, is embarking on an inten- 


sive one-year program for graduates of colleges and universities who wish to 
specialize in Nursery School, Kindergarten and Primary Education. Student 
teaching, which occupies a central place in the entire program, begins the 
second quarter and continues throughout the remainder of the year. ‘The entire 
morning, five deys a week, is spent in selected practice centers with exper- 
ienced teachers in charge. Each afternoon two hours are spent in discussion 
of interests and problems arising in the varicus teaching centers and in con- 
secutive study of subjects related to these situations. 


a: 


HOW AN ACTIVITY HIGH SCHOOL WON THE RESPECT 
OF A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


By Ellsworth Collings, Dean, 
College of Education, University of Oklahoma 


To my way of thinking, the most difficult problem of progressive 
schools today is to convince patrons, citizens, and institutions of higher 
learning that the progressive program of education attains educational results 
superior to the results of the traditional high school. The progressive pro- 
gram is so broad and inclusive that it is rather difficult for people outside 
of the progressive schools to understand clearly what the progressive school 
wishes to achieve. Such discussions as the all-round growth of the pupil, ex- 
pressing school work in terms of pupil activities, developing pupil initiative, 
enabling young veovle to choose and plan their work wisely, are confusing to 
many people working outside of the progressive schools, and especially to the 
educators connected with most Liberal Arts Colleges. Most Liberal Arts 
Colleges think in terms of mastery of the subject matter of the traditional 
subjects and are not accustomed to thinking in terms of the development of 
pupil activities, initiative, sociability. pupil choice and planning, and 
other similar values. In other words, these institutions, more or less, judge 
the American high school in terms of the subject matter achievement of pupils 
in algebra, history, English, mathematics, etc. Since the policy of the pro- 
gressive school aims primarily at the all-round growth of the pupil along 
fruitful lines in life outside the school, it is extremely ditficult to con- 
vince these colleges that young people are getting what they consider of value: 
namely, mastery of subject matter. Since success in education depends upon 
wholesome respect of all people connected with the education of children; the 
problem of getiing the Liberal Arts College to understand and appreciate what 
the progressive schools are doing for young peonie is varamount today. So 
long as educators are skeptical about the resuits of the progressive schools, 
sO long will it be difficult for progressive education to become widespread in 
the American high schools. fhe problem perhaps is this: How can an activity 
high school win the wholesome respect of institutions of higher learning? 


Pernaps a brief statement as to how the University High School at the 
University of Oklahoma went aoout this problem might be of interest. In the 
first place, teachers of progressive schools must be recognized as scholars, 
and be alert to the issues of modern social life. One of the great difficul- 
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ties of the progressive school is to secure a teacher who possesses high edu- 
cational attainments, and, at the same time, possesses the progressive views 
of education. In other words, the progressive teacher must be a scholar in 

the fields of liberal education and possess a thorough-going understanding and 
appreciation of progressive education. For that reason, our first problem was 
to select teachers who possess these high scholastic attainments and still, at 
the same time, possess a thorough-going understanding of progressive education. 
These teachers demand just as much respect as any members of our faculty. They 
are considered master teachers in their fields and leaders in progressive edu- 
cation. 


The second problem facing the progressive school is to see to it 
that the graduates of such schools attain the objectives set up in progressive 
education. It has been my experience that many students graduating from pro- 
gressive schools do not represent what these schools stand for. Personally, 

I have always been a believer in the theory that a student in a progressive 
school should learn to do well what he is doing. I have observed in some in- 
stances where pupils pursuing activities waste a great deal of time and fail 
to acquire habits of doing good work in their own activities. Such students 
leave the progressive school and go into the higher institutions and, in many 
instances, do not make good. I believe that school work should be expressed 
in terms of the pupil activities of boys and girls engaged in life outside the 
school, but, at the same time, I believe these young people should be taught 
how to do these activities well. It seems to me that scholarship is not for- 
eign to one's own activities, for scholarship, to me, means doing what one 
sets out to do well. In brief, it seems that progressive schools can win the 
respect of others by doing their own work well, and in so doing, turn out 
young people who can carry on to a successful conclusion work set out to do. 


In the third place, I find it necessary to continually evaluate the 
results of progressive education. It seems to me that progressive education 
demands continuous scientific investigation in order to determine to what ex- 
tent it is successful. I find it necessary to carry on a series of investiga- 
tions at all times, such as, for example, investigations as how pupils graduat- 
ing from our high school get along in institutions of higher learning, how they 
get along in life outside the school, etc. Such investigations of the work of 
progressive schools yield convincing data. Such data should be prepared and 
presented to parents and citizens of the community with a view of acquainting 
them with the achievements of the progressive schools. One of the investiga- 
tions that we have constantly carried on here in our high school has been the 
success of our graduates in the College of Liberal Arts here. We have always 
been interested to know how they get along in this college, not with the view 
of preparing them for the college, but to know to what extent the equipment of 
& progressive school enables a student to meet the situations that confront 
him in this college. Investigations of this kind are the best measures of the 
progressive schools, for, after all, the fundemental value of education is the 


extent to which it enables young people to meet successfully situations in 
life. 


Fourth, and finally, it seems to me that when people outside the pro- 
gressive schools discover that young people attending these schools achieve the 
values that they consider worthwhile, the respect due the progressive schools 
will be enhanced. In other words, the Liberal Arts College has in mind very 
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definite subject matter values, and if it can oe shown that young people at- 
tending progressive high schools are able to obtain these values, the high 
quality of work produced by the progressive schools will be recognized. While 
the progressive high school does not set up as its primary objectives the 
values oftentimes set up by the Liberal Arts College, it is desirable for the 
progressive schools to know to what extent their pupils obtain these values, 
Since they will have to attend these colleges later on. If the progressive 
schools can show through scientific data that boys and girls achieve the values 
set up by the progressive schools, and, in addition, are able to measure up 
satisfuctorily to the values set up by the Liberal Arts Colleges, the problem 
existing between the progressive schools and the Liberal Arts College will be 
largely solved. ‘That has been the case with us. I heave always contended that 
young people attending progressive schools get along just us well in the 
Liberal Arts College as young people attending the traditional high schools. 

We find through our investigations here that such is true. As convincing 
proof of this fact, the Liberal Arts College here at the University of Oklahoma 
awards the Phi Beta Kappa plaque each year to the high school in Oklahoma whose 
graduates attain the highest academic rank. The University High School stu- 
dents received this plaque last year. This indicates that the academic 
achievement of the University High School was very superior in the Liberal Arts 
College. It indicates that our pupils get along well in this college. 


In conclusion, I am fully convinced that the Liberal Arts Colleges 
will appreciate and respect the work of the progressive high school, if the 
progressive high school will meet the following conditions: 

First, secure outstanding teachers in the fields of scholarship and 
classroom teaching. The progressive school demands a superior teacher to the 
traditional high school, since many more values are set up by the progressive 
school to obtain. 

Second, see to it that the young people attending progressive school. 
learn to do well the thing they set out to do. In other words, develop in 
young people high ideals of work in carrying on their own activities. 

Third, carry on continuous investigations for studying successes and 
failures of pupils who have attended the progressive high schools. Such in- 
vestigations are the only means of measuring the success of the progressive 
school. 

Fourth, reveal to the Liberal Arts College and other interested 
people that young people attending progressive schools do achieve the sudject 
matter values set up by the Liberal Arts College as well as young people at- 
tending the traditional high school. This does not mean that the progressive 
high school will have to abandon its own ideals, but merely to show that young 
people acquiring the ideals of the progressive schools are able to get along 
well in the Liberal Arts College. 


---000--- 
AN EXPERIMENTAL CURRICULUM PROGRAM IN CHICAGO 
By Committee of Assistant Superintendents, Chicago Public Schools, 


William H. Johnson, Frank L. Beals, Charles J. Lunak, 
and James E. McDade, Chairman. 


In the fall of 1935 the late Superintendent Bogan initiated a study 
program in the Chicago secondary schools which has had as its major aim the im 
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provement of instruction. A group of ten Chicago secondary schools is ac- 
tively cooperating both in the study programs and in putting into practice 
changes in the existing curricula which are found desirable. 


The principals of the ten schools have met regularly with Superinten- 
dent Bogan, the Directors of various departments, Assistant Superintendents, 
and a curriculum consultant from the University of Illinois. This group has 
been studying secondary school courses of study, administrative arrangements, 
and various outstanding curriculum experiments now being carried on throughout 
the country. Among the experiments studied were those of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Progressive Education Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College in which thirty public and pri- 
vate schools are cooperating in an experiment with some two hundred colleges 
and universities, and the many state-wide curriculum programs now being carried 
on in such states as Virginia, Mississippi, Georgia, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Idaho, and California. In January, 1936, Local Teachers’ Curriculum Commit- 
tees were organized in the cooperating schools. A Central Teachers’ Curricu- 
lum Committee was also established. A study program for teachers was thus 
initiated. 


From the cutset there was an attempt to center attention on the de- 
sirable type of education for Chicago boys and girls of high school age. It 
was apparent that no one was satisfied with the existing curricula in the 
Chicago secondary schools, although it was the universal opinion that the 
finest features of the present schools must be incorporated in any curriculum 
revision program. There was a general agreement on the part of the principals 
and teachers alike that the increase in the Chicago high school population in 


recent years requires fundamental curriculum revision. It was the belief of 
the group that the needs of boys and girls having little interest and aptitude 
in present subject offerings must be met by the development of a new curricu- 
lum which will emphasize neither preparation for college nor for the vocations. 
The latter types of preparation would be continued but supplemented by new cur- 
riculum offerings. Principals and teachers alike are deeply concerned over 

the high percentage of drop-out and failure in Chicago high schools. As one 
principal put it, "It is not the function of the high school to fail as many 
boys and girls as possible, but instead to develop a curriculum which will both 
keep Our young people in school and give them a valuable type of education." 


There was one hundred per cent agreement on the part of all those who 
participated in the study and planning program that the curriculum of the ninti 
year needs a type of revision which will emphasize personnel service. A com- 
mittee is now working on the production of forms for the transmission of valu- 
able data on each pupil when he or she graduates from the elementary school and 
enters the ninth year of the senior high school. It is planned that these will 
be used in the fall of 1936. 


Each of the ten principals is, with the cooperation of his teachers, 
producing an experimental curriculum plan for the ninth year which he wishes 
to try out in his school in the academic year of 1936-37. These plans are be- 
ing discussed and criticized by a Principals’ Committee and revised in the 
light of suggestions made by the committee. The plans vary from curriculum 
experimentation with 150 students to the building of a revised ninth year cur- 
riculum for all ninth grade pupils. In this program there is an attempt to 
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meet the different needs of the several schools which serve widely different 
types of communities. At the same time, through conference work and mutual 
planning, & common approach to common problems is being worked out. 


The basic ideas underlying the proposed ninth year experimental 
program follow: 

1. All experimental programs to emphasize personnel service which 
will serve as a basis for an intelligent program in the later years of the 
high school. 

2. The development of a non-college preparatory, non-vocational, 
core curriculum having significant value to all teachers and pupils who par-. 
ticipate in the program. 

3. The preservation of present content and methods found to ode of 
real value in teaching the fine and applied arts, the language arts, the social 
studies, science, and mathematics, along with the inclusion of new content and 
methods thought to be desirable. 

4. The increased cooperation of all who participate in the program, 
administrators, teachers, pupils, parents, and interested luymen. 

5. An expanded use of all the educational resources of the community. 

6. A further integration of the so-called "extra-curricular" pro- 
gram with all other aspects of the work of the school. 

7. An attempt to meet the individual needs and interests of each 
pupil in every educational activity provided by the school. 

8. An increase in the effective use of visual aids of all kinds. 

9. The ninth year experimental work in the cooperating schools to 
serve as a basis for curriculum revision in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades of the cooperating schools. 

10. The work of the experimental schools to serve as a stimulus and 


basis for curriculum revision throughout the secondary school system in 
Chicago. 


In the fall of 1936 roughly 2800 Chicago boys and girls will be en- 
rolled in the experimental programs of the ten cooperating schools. 


oe 
THE SECONDARY CORE CURRICULUM 


By T. Me Riley and W. B. Brown, Secondary 
Section, Los Angeles Puolic Schools 


Learning activities in the curriculum should be developed out of the 
major areas of human experience rather than out of rigidly compartmentalized 


subject fields. In developing this program of instructional experiences every 
effort should be made to provide as large a number and great a variety of real 
life situations as will aid each pupil in becoming integrated within himself 
and with his environment. All the core work should be directed more toward 
giving each child a comprehension of life as a whole rather than toward de- 
veloping isolated skills and information, and technical abilities. 


The general curriculum can only be determined in advance as to its 
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general objectives, scope, and sequence. The actual learning activities need 
to develop in the classroom through the cooperative efforts of teachers and 
pupils. In this sense there is no place in the core curriculum for highly 
technical pre-planned courses Of study and fields of study. MThere is, how- 
ever, a need for a wealth of suggestive units and materials to be provided by 
curriculum sections, and these materials should indicate the general scope and 
sequence of work in eéch field. 


The general curriculum, to be conceived of as one highly flexible 
program of studies, should provide for experiences in all fields which will 
aid in developing common knowledge, appreciations, ideals, attitudes, and 
abilities. This requires that all pupils shall have continuous experiences 
up to the time of differentiation in fine arts, practical arts, social rela- 
tionships, science, and physical and mental hygiene. As far as possible 
these experiences should be first hand, related as closely as possible to the 
life in the surrounding community. 


Increasing the emphasis on a general core curriculum does not neces- 
sarily meen decreasing the work in the prectic:l arts. It meuns that practi- 
Cal arts and commercial studies should be taught for their values in meeting 
everyday needs, avocational interests, for craft expression, and other general 
non-technical values, in addition to their more limited vocational values in 
the secondary school. In these auxiliary fields, the development of apprecia- 
tional qualities, general interests, and adolescent abilities should supersede 
the attainment of adult standords of creative and technical performances and 
skills. Some distinction needs to be made between performance power and ap- 
preciational objectives. Performance power should be stressed mainly for 


cultural, civic, and pupil achievements, and for everyday living; not for 
strictly vocational outcomes. This clearly does not, to the contrary, mean 
the removal of definite standards of achievement and attainment of worthy ob- 
jectives. It means an adaptation of standards to levels of attainment and 
adolescent interests. 


The program of common education might well give increasing and major 
attention to present day and prospective developments--current literature, 
current civic hanpenings, current photo drama, current natural science, cur- 
rent business life, present day music, art, etc. Exploration and orientation 
in the living, changing world of today should be dominant. The curriculum 
should be rooted in the cultural life of today. 


The general program for the majority of students through the tenth 
year should probably not include: (And even through the twelfth year for 
many ) 

a. Algebra and advanced mathematics 

b. Foreign languages (scholastic study) 

c. Classical literature (as a separate analytical study) 
d. Technical sciences 

e. Academic social sciences 

f. Technical trades and specialized fine arts 


The program, on the contrary, should preferably emphasize: 


a. Social studies (including language arts, all grades) 
b. Contemporary literature and reading for pleasure 
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General science (natural science, grades seven through 
eleven) 
Art and music, largely appreciational; creative work 
adapted to ability levels 
Practical arts and crafts, non-technical 
Everyday business and consumer education 
Teaching essential tool subjects (mathematics and 
language arts) as far as possible in their scientific, 
commercial, and social setting, and around functional 
centers of interest rather than as isolated drill subjects 
to be mastered. Latter emphasis largely for remedial and 
specialized needs. 

h. Health education 


The work in all these fields might well ve organized into broad themes and 
units as cores around which a wide variety of related learning experiences 
can be grouped. 


In these fields major concern should be with consumer needs, leisure 
pursuits, broad social and cultural interests, and everyday living. Academic 
scholership, technical production, deferred needs, preparation for a specific 
vocation, and such, should be largely postponed until the end of the secondary 
period--about 17 years of age for the average pupil. There are some, of 
course, who are ready for and need academic or vocational training before this 
time but their numbers are increasingly becoming less in proportion to the 
total secondary school population. 


This increasing emphasis on general development in the secondary 
years demands further development of a post-secondary program of public educa- 
tion, if and when this is feasible. 


For most pupils in the secondary grades, all college preparatory and 
pre-vocational work should be restricted to the senior high school. Grades 
seven through nine should be almost entirely devoted to the general work, and 
increasing time should be given in senior grades for this core experience. 


As a dominant purpose of general education is social and civic de- 
velopment, this program should center in the field of human relationships whicr 
should be a basic course for all pupils at all levels. Pupil participsetion, 
cooperative procedures, and a center of guidance activity for the entire school 
should characterize this program. Further, the themes and units should oe so 
developed that related work in science, literature, art, music, and practical 
arts may be included to provide true integrative learning experiences. These 
units should largely center sround culture patterns, ways of living, and sig- 
nificant aspects of contemporary life. 


This social emphasis should not preclude the development of other 
major areas of interest such as science, fine arts, practical arts, and litera- 
ture in so far as these meet the general needs of the school population. Also 
where there is need for direct teaching emphasis to develop abilities in mathe- 
mutics and language arts, definite functionul centers of interest should be set 
ap for this purpose within the integrated program. 


a 
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RELATING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
TO THE COMMUNITY 


By Edgar M. Draper, University of Washington 


In the last number of this Journal I presented an overview of the 
programs of relating the school to the community. In this paper I shall dis- 
cuss the procedure in three cities. 


Oakland. The school's use of the community e3 a laboratory may be 
Classified in several ways. Presumably most effective is the direct approach, 
either by excursion or survey; by immediate participation in community activi- 
ties; or by bringing representatives from the community into the school. The 
size of the school has much to do with the choosing of means: ooviously the 
large numbers enrolled in the classes of a city high school complicate the 
arrangements for excursions, for example, and render necessary routines which 
would be quite superfluous in a small private school. 


Much use is also made of the indirect approach through moving pic- 
ture, radio, newspaper--whereby the student is removed from immediate touch 
with the environment described or pictured for him. 


The social, economic, and political problems classes in the eleventh 
year all use or capitalize the community as a laboratory from which to bring 
concrete richness to their studies. All the social, political, educational, 
and economic agencies (courts, factories, etc.) are used, as well as the active 
personnel and leaders of the community. 


In modern history teaching the physical environment is likewise capi- 
talized, as for example recent investigations of the San Francisco waterfront 
labor problems, studies of foreign centers in San Francisco (eating, urt, 
music, business, etc.). Educational institutions of the community such as 
libraries, lectures, broadcasts, museums, etc. are especially used by history 
students. Community enterprises (celebrations, holidays, anniversaries, 
fiestas), activities and speeches of leading personalities are capitalized. 
Material remains of our past heritage are constantly referred to in history, 
as for example place names, old buildings (Mission Dolores, presidiod, etc.)s 
architecture, descendants of old families, etc. 


In harmony with the larger purpose of history teaching to stimulate 
thinking concepts, history makes use of environment patterns which are not 
physical or material but which are nevertheless just as real and vital as 
those just mentioned. 


In classes in United States and California history not only the im- 
mediate community but the larger Pacific Slope come in for constant and ylanned 
use. Acquaintance with the roots of the present day cultural pattern make 
richer, therefore, the understanding of the elements of our American civiliza- 
tion and give light on the constant and repeated references to the traditions, 
etc. so commonly found in our newspapers and public speeches. 


This is illustrated by referring to the learning a in the 
course of study, which are drawn from the community: 
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1, Community responsibility toward child welfare 
Visits to: a. Washington Nursery School; b. Fred Finch Home; 
c. Children's Hospital; ad. Fanny Wall Home (colored). 


2. Community responsibility toward public health 
Visits to: a. Health Institute; b. Oakland Heaith Department; 
c. Highland Hospital; 4d. Del Valle (tuberculosis preventorium); e. East Bay 
Municipal Utility District Public Water Supply; f. Berkeley Garbage Disposal 


Plant; g. University of California Hospital Clinic; h. State Hygiene Labora- 
tory. 


3. Community responsibility toward safeguarding life and property 
Visits to: a. Oakland City Hall; ». Police Department, (1) Traffic 


Bureau, (2) Identification Bureau; c. Fire Department; d. Eastbuy Safety 
Council. 


4. Leisure time facilities offered by the Community--recreat ion 
Visits to: a. Survey of Lakeside Park, (1) Art Gallery, (2) Snow's 
Museum, (3) Bird Refuge; b. Community Centers; c. Survey of Golden Gate Park 
(S.F.) types of recreation, ages of participants, etc. 


The following investigations of the leisure interests of the patrons 
of the school and pupils in the school are interesting; 


A study of recreational facilities in neighborhoods; Playgrounds «und 
what high school students cun do. Scout headquarters, parish houses, ice 
skating rinks, theaters. What a good home offers. 

A weekly study of cinema offerings in neighborhoods; Reviews, ad- 
vertising, reading, discussion, talks, movie diaries, 

Investigation of Radio Programs; Visit to stations, bulletins, 
speakers, radio in the classroom, key listeners. 

Ovservation of outdoor advertising in relation to art, propaganda, 
etc. Study of lithographs, speakers, demonstrations. 

A study of gardening on the Pacific Slope: Excursions to University 
of California Botanical Gardens, nurseries, private gardens; special privileges 
for students to work in gardens and greenhouses on experiment; speakers and 
demonstrations. 

Aspects of Photography in the community: Visits to different kinds 
of laboratories as the National Park Service. Visual Education Bureaus (at 
the University of California and in Oakland), commercial and private studios; 
speakers and demonstrations at school; places to photograph around the San 
Francisco Bay. 

Survey of summer camps: Folders and information; moving pictures and 
talks, follow-up discussion after vacation. 


Suggestions for vacations and holidays: Interesting places and people 
in the San Francisco Bay region. 


Seattle, Washington. -The course of study in the classes on "The 
Pacific Rim" in Seattle is an excellent illustration of integrating the life of 
the community and the life of the school and also illustrated the possibilities 


in an ever-expanding educational program beginning with the community, extend- 
ing to national and internationul boundaries. 


Out of the depression and the drought of middlewestern United States 
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has come a national recognition of the fact that the Pacific Northwest offers 
the best place to rehabilitate and stabilize a part of the nation's popula- 
tion moving from less fortunate areas. Therefore, the National Planning Re- 
sources Commission, the Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commission, and 
the State Planning Commissions, working cooperatively, are making surveys to 
determine the status of our natural resources, their best uses, and their con- 
servation. Two thousand high school pupils in Washington are cooperating 
with the state in carrying on land surveys which will be used in settling 
people on good farming land rather than marginal areas. 


Children generally are not very well acquainted with their immediate 
environment. In many instances high school pupils have not visited their 
town's parks, libraries, or centers of industrial, economic, or commercial 
activities. They have not visualized their state in terms of its land re- 
sources, water resources, mineral resources, etc. 


The first unit is a sky~tour--a theoretical airplane trip over the 
Pacific Northwest. The instructor and his principal traveled four thousand 
miles over this area talking with every commercial club and major business 
interest to secure materials so that the children could see this section as 
they saw it. Complete sets of maps are developed in order that the children 
can follow through this imaginary tour. 


Of course trips are taken in order to present just as much as possi- 
ble of this material as the teacher saw it himself. For example, the phase on 
the oyster industry called for the following program: Free oyster dinner 
(oyster soup, fried oysters, bread ard butter or sandwich, salad) at Everett; 
@ movie and lecture on the oyster industry; a trip through one of the world's 


largest oyster canneries. Dinner at 6:45; movie, 7:15 to 8:15. 
Other visits which are made include; 


1. Seattle Art Museum in Volunteer Park 

ae Sunday afternoon lectures; Many of these lectures are on Oriental 
art and life. Often they are illustrated. Reports might be made by pupils 
attending. 

b. Class visits; Arrangements may be made for class visits and Mrs. 
Young (the educational director) will conduct the class and give valuable ex- 
planations. 

c. Visits of pupils; Several pupils interested in art might visit 
and study different sections of art, e.g., Chinese, Japanese, etc. ‘Then a 
folder or directory might be made for the rest of the class. ‘This might in- 
clude brief descriptions of interesting articles, periods of history represent- 
ed, where found in the Museum. 

d. The Seattle Art Museum will send a lecturer to the schools to 
give illustrated talks to groups interested. 


2. Washington State Museum, University Campus; Differer.t exhibits are 
featured during different years. During 1935-1936 there are on display ex- 
hibits of Peruvian textiles, en archaeological exhibit from Oaxaca, Mexico, 
and exemples of Hawaiian Kapa (bark cloth), which has not been mede for the 
last fifty years. 
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3. China Club, 541-543 Henry Building: Interesting pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from the China Club. Speakers may be heard at club luncheons. 


4. Far East Society, Transportation Club, Third and Marion; Membership 
includes those who have resided in the Orient or have traveled there and are 
doing werk connected with the Orient. Monthly dinners are given at which speak- 
ers recently from the Orient appear. Non-members are often entertained at 
these dinners. 


5. Japan Society, 811 Skinner Building: This group issues a monthly bulle- 
tin very helpful in suggestions in regard to happenings in Seattle of interest 
to students of Japan. 


6. Consulates: Valuable information may be obtained and interesting con- 
tacts made through the local consulates of Japan, China, and Latin American 
countries. ' 


7. Local Authorities; There are men and women in Seattie who have a rich 
background of study and firsthand experience in the Far East, Lutin America, 
qnd Canada. These people are often glud to give tulks in high school assem- 
blies, after-school forums, and during the school day. A suggestive list will 
be sent out from time to time by the Pacific Rim Committee through the medium 
of the chairman, Miss Drake of Queen Anne High School. 


8. Slide Library, Seattle Public Schools, Administration Building: Groups 
of slides may be obtained for all of the course units. If the teacher tele- 
phones for any set a week in advance, the messenger of the high school desir- 
ing them may call for them and deliver them to the Pacific Rim teacher who 
sends in the order. 


9. Class Exhibits: In many of the pupils’ homes are interesting articles 
illustrating life in Pacific Rim countries. These might be brought and a 
class exhibit held. 


10. Radio and Motion Pictures: Often there are talks over the radio of 
great interest and valve to pupils. Such motion pictures as "Clive of India" 
are also valuable. Teachers should enaeavor to keep informed about these and 
suggest those of value to pupils. 


ll. Shops: In Seattle are many shops with displays of Mexican and Oriental 
geods. Visits to these will give pupils some atmosphere for their work. 


12. Special Committee on Culture, Seattle Chamoer of Commerce: The Special 
Committee on Culture of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce publishes a pamphlet, 
"An Index to Things Cultural in Seattle," which lists cultural centers, lec- 
tures, art exhibits, etc. Full information regerding any cultural matter will 
be furnished by this committee upon request. 


Flint, Michigan. One of the most interesting courses in the line of 
direct contact with the social and economic life of the community is that in 
regional planning, based on the Housing Survey of 1934, at Flint, Michigan. 
During the first semester this group worked, they produced forty-two functional] 
maps showing conditions in Flint. Some of these brave already oeen used by the 
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Managers’ Housing Commission, and others have been and are to be used by those 


writing up the survey. Through N. Ye. A. help the maps are being reproduced 
for use in other classes. 


In summing up results, the social studies supervisor feels that they 

haves 

1. Helped to create a much better feeling of mutual understanding ard 
appreciation on the part of the schools and the community. 

2. Given students a more abiding interest and knowledge of the affairs of 
their own community and an appreciation of those of other communities. 

3. Provided opportunities for students to come in contact with community 
leaders and attend community affairs. 

4, Helped to collect and compile valuable community data (given impetus 
by Housing Survey). 

5. Arrived at a point where administrative difficulties pertaining to 
field trips, interviews, and special assemblies have been swept aside by sym- 
pathetic principals. 


A course on Problems of Community Living uses the life and activities 
of the city of Flint as a laboratory for investigation, study, and suggestion. 


One unit is on the constructive leisure time resources of the com- 
munity. 


Previous material gathered through the housing survey (indicated by 
maps) is already available. An extensive treatment is given to the problem of 
leisure in American Society. After this accumulation period, the pupils 
attack the problem of determining what are the leisure time resources of Flint. 
The following outline indicates the scope of the work; 


1. Local inventory of community--based on 1934 Housing Survey; 
a. Where people of Flint live--size of families. b. Type of homes-- 
ownership and tenantry. c. % of homes where no car owned. d. % Of homes 
where no radio owned (etc.). 


2- Leisure time activities of Flint: 

ae Creative groups: (1) Flint Institute of Arts, (2) Community Music 
Association; (3) Little Theatre Group; (4) Benevolent Groups. 

b. Adult study activities: (1) Organized groups and clubs; (2)Church 
study groups; (3) Political organizations; (4) City forums; (5) Chamber of 
Commerce; (6) Organized classes: (a) Night School, (b) P.W.A. classes, 

(c) General Motors Technical, (d) I.M.A. classes, (e) Business schools, (f) 
Conservatory of Music, (g) Extension classes, ({h) Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.classes. 

c. Pree recreation: (1) City playgrounds and field houses, (2) Muni- 
cipal golf courses; (3) I.M.A. activities (Industrial Mutual Association of 
General Motors employees); (4) Activities of churches; (5) Activities of 
Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A.; (6) Library and School museum; (7) Development of hob- 
bies; (8) Some camps. 

d. Commercialized amusements: (1) Amusement park;.(2) Movies, 
theaters; (3) Bowling alleys, pool halls, etc.; (4) City athletic teams; (5) 
Flint Concerts Association; (6) Benefit parties. 

e. Fraternal orders; (1) Benevolent lodges; (2) Military organiza- 
tions; (3) Social groups. 

f. Provisions for leisure time activities in your school. 
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5. Worthwhile activities of above groups: 
a. To the individual; b. To the group, c. To Flint. 


4. Desirable improvements or additions to the above. 


---000--- 


REPORTS AND RECORDS IN THE EIGHT YEAR EXPERIMENTAL PLAN 


By Eugene Randolph Smith, Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 


An important part of the "Eight Year Experimental Plan" of the 
Progressive Education Association is the attempt to improve methods of obtain- 
ing information about pupils, of recording it in usaodle form, and of making 
use of it in guidance and for transfer from one institution to another. 


A committee of representative school and college men and women was 
appointed for these purposes soon after the "Commission on School and College 
Relations" started its work. Its first assignment was concerned with personal 
characteristics. The Committee has studied at various stages of its almost 
four years of work all the "trait-names" in common use in this country, trying 
to choose from the characteristics they indicated the ones that should be used 
because of their importance and because of the possibility ot describing a 
person's behavior in terms of them. 


From the beginning the Committee has emphasized description as op- 
posed to rating. It has realized that the ideal of knowledge about an individ- 
ual would be a complete description of his behavior under all conditions, as 
well as the fact that rating in terms of characteristics involved many dangers 
and misconceptions. On the other hand it appreciated the fact that teachers’ 
time was limited, and that too elaborate a description, even if there were 
time for making it, would be so time-consuming to understand that it would de- 
feat its own purpose. 


Consequently the Committee has tried to define common forms of be- 
havior in regard to the characteristics it chose, and has devised abbreviations 
for recording descriptions in terms of those characteristics. The schools co- 
operating in the experimental plan have used the Committee's material each 
year, the results have been submitted to analysis for correlations and other 
modifying information, and revisions have then been made. 


There are now ready a manual for use in the study of pupil behavior, 
a self-interpreting card for recording the information about a pupil or for 
submitting it to a college or other institution, a form for teachers’ reports, 
and various explanatory sheets. * It is hoped that this material will be still 
further refined as it is more widely used and criticized. It seems to be quite 
generally conceded, however, that it already offers an improved approach to 
the subject of personality description, and consequently to various problems 


* A sample set of this material can be obtained from the chairman for 
fifty cents. 
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of guidance. 


The first part of the Committee's work was financed from the Com- 
mission's general funds given by the Carnegie Corporation. The General Educa- 
tion Board, appreciating the importance and possible scope of the investiga-° 
tion, made an additional appropriation for the Reports and Records Committee 
in 1934, and a three year grant was added in 1935. These grants made it 
possible to engage Dr. Ralph W. Tyler of Ohio State University as "Research 
Director", to build up a staff of assistants under him, and to finance the 
work of sub-committees totalling about sixty-five members. 


The need for this so-called "Evaluation" research was emphasized by 
the Committee's abortive attempt to work out from existing material a testing 
program that would be suitable for the use of ull the cooperating schools. The 
attempts made by the schools to find more vital subject matter changed subject 
fields themselves, as well as content arranzement and methods, and so inter- 


fered with the use of a common testing program based On any pre-supposed cur- 
riculum. 


In the attempt to find ways of testing fundamentals, the Evaluation 
research is being directed toward the definition of the particular objectives 
of the schools, and of those teaching in them, and of devising ways of evalua- 
ting the changes toward those objectives coming about in pupils. For example, 
committees are investigating attitudes and interests, the development of work 
habits, ability to interpret data, sensitivity to the existence of problems, 
and ability to apply generalizations or principles in new situations, all of 
which are considered important objective. by the schools. It is believed that 
marked progress is being made in this, but here, too, there must be trial and 
revision over a period of years. 


There are other ramifications of the work of the Reports and Records 
Committee which there is not space to discuss. It should be said, however, 
that while the Committee was appointed to serve the particuler needs of the 
Eight Year Experimental Plan, its purpose is to devise methods that will be 
widely applicable. It hopes to serve education by making it increasingly 
possible to understand the individual, and through this understanding, to pro- 
vide a flexible education suited to the needs and possibilities of each. 


nw aligiitiesnes 


TEACHER EDUCATION AT CLAREMON? 


By F. Ce. Wooton, Department of Education, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


The outstanding features of the teacher education program at Clare- 
mont Colleges are the provision for a broad cultural background, individual 
attention to matters of personal and social development, the seminar method 
of teaching in the graduate division, the interneship system of apprentice 
teaching, and the wide range of informal activities dealing with matters not 
embraced in the more formal parts of the program. 


The graduate division of Claremont Colleges is closely affiliated 
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with the undergraduate institutions, Pomona College and Scripps College. The 
undergraduate colleges emphasize broad cultural training. Education courses 
in these two colleges, though applicable to the requirements for teaching 
credentials in the State of California, are offered as studies of an important 
social institution rather than as professional training. The graduate of 
Pomona or Scripps who comes to the graduate division for special preparation 
for the field of teaching has had a general education. This is continued in 
the graduate division by the practice of advising students to carry on a4 por- 
tion of their advanced work in academic departments. 


The second feature of the Claremont program is to render individual 
attention to matters of personal appearance, dress, manners, idiosyncracies, 
and general attitude coward life and toward the work of the teacher. This 
attention is developed through personality clinics composed ot individuals in 
the three colleges who have had extended experience in personnel, guidance and 
counselling work. After the student has interviewed each member of the clinic, 
the members of the clinic meet with a representative of the department of edu- 
cation for the purposes of, first, summarizing the individual's personality 
and character as a part of the composite record in the appointment oureau; and 
second, devising remedial measures to overcome undesirable or inadequate 
qualities, whether they be questions of voice, mannerisms, personal appearance, 
or attitudes. The personality clinic has demonstrated many times over its 
value in the improvement of the traits emphasized. 


Class work in the graduate division has reduced to a few comprehen- 
sive seminars the multiplicity of "courses" which abound in teacher training 
institutions. Each seminar has eliminated lectures, recitations, stereotyped 


outlines, examinations, and marks in favor of a small group consideration of 
all the aspects, considered on a strictly professional level, of a large center 
of interest, such as elementary education, secondary education, history and 
philosophy of education, school administration, educational psychology, and 
tests and measurements. For practical purposes of transfer to and from other 
higher institutions and for quantitative evaluation in certificating by the 
State Department of Education, a seminar is estimated to be equivalent to five 
or six semester hours. The average seminar has about ten students, thus per- 
mitting an intimate understanding by the instructor of the student's scholar- 
ship, attitudes, and general intellectual development. No texts are employed. 
Mimeographed outlines are used in some of the seminars as guides and sugges- 
tions rather than as exhaustive and specific directions to the student's 
study. Thus, a great measure of independence and initiative is encouraged, 
primarily with the conviction that these qualities are of inestimable impor- 
tance to the teacher who seeks to keep abreast of present-day educational 
literature and movements. Comprehensive objective examinations are given when 
the student enters the department of education for the purpose of preparation 
for teaching. Near the close of the first year of graduate work another com- 
prehensive examination, both objective and essay, is given. The primary em- 
phasis upon the results of these tests is diagnostic rather than mere measure- 
ment for the purpose of determining passing or failing in a specific seminar. 
These examinations cover the principal fields of teacher education with the re- 
sult that in some cases students are examined in fields in which they have not 
taken seminars. They are expected to do considerable reading in the principal 
field under the individual counselling of a faculty member whether or not they 
register for work in those fields. 
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The time element for the education of elementary teachers is the 
same as for the secondary field, i.e., one year of graduate work. Selection 
of seminars is made under the guidance of an adviser. In many cases students 
study in both the elementary and secondary fields either with a view of teach- 
ing in the junior high school or for the purpose of obtaining a more complete 
understanding of the entire educational system below the college. No specific 
pattern of seminars is required of any student. 


The comprehensive nature of a seminar may best be illustrated in the 
work in secondary education. The activities of the seminar include attendance 
of all registered students at the general seminar two two-hour periods per 
weeks; One two-hour period per week in one or more subject-matter groups; visi- 
tation in elementary, junior high, senior high, and junior college institu- 
tions; and an individual project in which the student has a special interest. 
The general seminar is devoted to a rather informal consideration of secondary 
education problems as a whole, ranging from its historical development to 
principles underlying the construction of a unit of instruction. This con- 
sideration usually takes the form of special reports which are critically dis- 
cussed by the group. The subject-matter groups, such as English, social 
studies, or modern languages, study intensively the specific objectives of 
courses and units, the content which should go into these courses, the methods 
of classroom teaching, the measurement of achievement, and the correlation of 

the special field with the general program of secondery education. The 
visits to schools are planned in advance with the students and with the princi- 
pals of the schools concerned. The schools range in size from the largest 
metropolitan institutions in Los Angeles to small rural schools within a radius 
of one hundred and twenty-five miles. These visits are followed up with dis- 
cussion in the general seminar, in many cases with representctives of the 
schools invited in for the follow-up. The special project takes various forms. 
Sometimes it is a result of library reading and sometimes it is the result of 
an investigation of a problem. As an illustration of the latter type of pro- 
ject, one student, concerned with the efficacy of school assemblies, secured 
the collaboration of English teachers in five high schools in having their 
students write critical themes concerning their own assemblies. From one 
hundred and seventy-five essays the graduate student made several conclusions 
which were helpful, not only to the seminar students, but to the schools in 
which the themes were written. From this brief statement it should be clear 
that the comprehensive seminar offers several advantages which are absent in a 
segmented study of principles of secondary education, secondary school adminis-~ 
tration, special methods courses, measurement in high school suojects, and 
extra-curricular activities. It is felt that depth of understanding und exact- 
ness of knowledge are not sacrificed in favor of breadth and indefiniteness, 
that the seminar offers an example of "integration" at its best. 


The system of apprentice teaching in the graduate school of Claremon’ 
Colleges is unique in several ways. First, the student is definitely placed i. 
a normal school situation (there is no laboratory school at Claremont), deter- 
mined by his own interests and needs on the one hand and the ability of the 
principal and teachers in the school to participate in the direction of growth 
and development of the student; second, the student is located in the school 
full time for a period of six or seven weeks without any campus obligations. 
Third, the student is expected to attend teachers and parent-teachers meetings. 
and to participate in the administrative, social, and extra-curricular life of 
the school. "Master teachers" in the school are directly responsible for the 
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Gay to day work of the student although representatives of the graduate di- 
vision visit two or three times during the apprenticeship. Weekly reports are 
made to the graduate division by both master and student teachers, such re- 
ports including special emphasis on personality and character traits as well 
as on classroom techniques and subject-matter mastery. 


The wide renge of informal activities in the graduate division in- 
cludes a series of lectures and discussions of outstanding educational prob- 
lems, social gatherings in the homes of the instructors, book review clubs, 
special meetings to hear speakers from other institutions, attendance at pro- 
fessional conferences in the Southern California areas and personal contacts 
between students and instructors on a very informal basis. Full time students 
are provided with season tickets to the Artists Course and the Lecture Series 
conducted by Claremont Colleges. This year, for example, they have been af- 
forded the opportunity to hear world renowned musicians and the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, and such well known men as President Hutchins, Admiral 
Byrd, and Senator Nye. 


The chief concern of the graduate division is to provide an environ- 
ment in which the prospective teacher will enjoy the most stimulating combina- 
tion of professional training, both theoretical and practical, and cultural 
opportunity. The student is considered as a person as well as a prospective 
teacher. A study made this year of the Claremont graduates of the last five 
years, involving supervisory officers in school systems as well as the teachers 
themselves, indicates that the graduate division is on the right track. There 
are, Of course, many unsolved problems upon which the graduate faculty is work- 
ing. Others will appear in the future when the present problems are solved. 


The success with which teachers are placed, even during the years of the de- 
pression, and the constant expression of appreciation of the type of teacher 
education stimulate constant improvement of the program along the lines already 
being developed. 


~--000--- 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
CURRICULUM OF A COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


By 3. O. Smith, University of Florida 


The reorganization of the curriculum of the first two years of col- 
lege work at the University of Florida into a General College has provoked cur- 
riculum revision in the professional schools of the University. 


Last fall the dean of the College of Education appointed a Steering 
Committee to formulate plans and procedures for the reconstruction of the cur- 
riculum of the college. The work of this committee was primarily concerned 


with undergraduate work and with the education of students inexperienced in 
teaching. 


At the beginning of its work the committee was confronted by a number 
of problems. Among these problems were 1) Should students who enter the col- 
lege be selected beyond the thinning out process of the General College? 
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2) What use shall be made of the laboratory school? 3) What use, if any, 
shall be made of formal courses in Education? 4) Should the college attempt 
to help graduates during their first year in teaching? 5) By what criterion 
shall students be graduated? 6) What is teacher education anyway? In the 
undergraduate work should it be primarily « matter of giving instruction in 


the teaching art or should it be primerily a matter of texching the intellect- 
ual basis of the art? 


In considering these questions it became evident that a set of guid- 
ing principles was needed. The committee therefore set about the task of col- 
lecting and formulating principles for guiding the work of reconstructing the 
curriculum of the college. ‘The list of such principles is given as it stands 
at the present time. No claim is made to originality or to exhaustiveness. 
Only those principles have been included which appear to have functional value 
for our particular situation. 


1. The education of the members of a profession must be bdased upon 
the premise that the welfare and needs of the individuals served by the pro- 
fession is a first consideration. 


2. It follows, therefore, that the welfare of the patrons of a pro- 
fession takes precedence over the welfare ot individuals desiring to enter the 
profession. Furthermore, if the recipients of the services of a profession, 
which, in our case, are children, have no way of avoiding the service or of 
selecting those who are to render the service, it is ethically invalid, as 


well as economically wasteful, to allow incapable persons to enter the pro- 
fession. 


3. Since the welfare of the patrons of a profession is a primary con- 
sideration, it follows that our program of teacher education must be built on 
quality production and not on quantity or mass output. 


4. Selection and guidance of students must be an integral part of the 
program of teacher education. Nevertheless it should not be assumed that be- 
Cause a student has been admitted to the college he is or will become thereby 
fit material for teaching. No plan of selection works perfectly. 


5. Quality production demands that no students be admitted beyond 
the number which the size of the staff and the capacity of the plant can take 
care Of on a professional level. 


6. When the demand for certain types of teachers or administrators 
exceeds the output, the demand should be met by enlarging the staff and plant 
and not by reducing the quality of the graduates. 


7. The primary responsibility in the undergraduate school is the edu- 
Cation of teachers for high school, elementary school, and certain vocational 
positions. We are not directly concerned with the production of research 


workers, school psychologists, curriculum specialists, and administrators. This 
is the work of the graduate school. 


8. The practices carried on in the public schools are, in many in- 
stances, contrary to practices based on the conclusions of the best educational 
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thought and experimentation. Therefore many graduates will be forced to fol- 
low procedures which they know to be less effective than others. Nevertheless 
it is the function of professional education to teach procedures founded on 
facts and reflective thinking and at the same time to teach how to teach more 


effectively within the limits of the administrative set-up usually found in 
the field. 


9, The fact that personal contacts with students is the most effec- 
tive way of influencing thinking and practice in education should not be over- 
looked. Professional work must be organized and conducted on such a basis as 
to promote personal relations of faculty and students. 


10. The very heart of the program should be the laboratory school in 
which teachers, students, and children work effectively together. The student 
teacher should have two years of daily contact with the elementary and 
secondary school, rather than mere intermittent assignments of observation, 
participation, and student-teaching. 


ll. The curriculum of the professional education of teachers has four 
major aspects. The first is the artistic or so-called practical aspect. A 
Study of this aspect leads to teaching ability or to the art of teaching. 


12. The second aspect is the intellectual or rational foundation of 
education which is largely derived from the sciences and philosophy. A study 
of this aspect results in understandings or a system of thinking about educa- 
tional problems. Nevertheless a study of this aspect will not alone produce 
good teachers. 


13. The third aspect is teaching mastery of the subject matter of in- 
struction. It cannot be assumed that academic mastery of sudject matter, how- 
ever neat and complete, will adequately supply students with ‘teaching’ sub- 
ject matter. The program must make provisions for the reconstruction of the 
student's academic learning in terms of teaching, and for the enlargement and 
enrichment of the student's viewpoints and knowledge of content. 


14. The fourth aspect of the curriculum is the appreciation or accept- 
ance of the intrinsic value of teaching. This aspect results as an attendant 
of the other three when they are acquired under proper conditions. 


15. While these four aspects are listed separately they do not func- 
tion separately in teaching, nor are they acquired separately. They find their 
proper relationships and full meaning only in actual teaching. 


16. The study of abstract knowledge which is not based upon adequate 
first-hand experience is generally fruitless, or at best, ends in verbalism. 
Therefore instruction in the second major aspect of the curriculum should be 
prefaced by experience in teaching and observation of teaching. 


17. Graduation from a college of education should depend upon mastery 
of the subject matter and abilities demanded by the work to be performed and 
should not depend upon time spent. 


18. It should not be assumed that the ooligations of the college have 
been fulfilled when a student graduates, but the college should recognize and 
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accept the responsibility of follow-up work for each one of its graduates with 
a view to modifying its own principles and practices in the light of the suc- 
cesses and failures of its graduates and with a view to rendering assistance 
to its graduates in beginning teaching. 


---000--- 


REVIEWS 


Ingram, C. P. - Education of the Slow-Learning Child. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1935. 419 pages. 


When the White House Conference Report on Special Education appeared 
in 1931, many educators and specialists were surprised to discern that only 
50,000 of (an estimated) 450,000 mentally retarded children were enrolled in 
special classes. Moreover, several studies showed that at this time the in- 
structional methods and materials of special classes precluded (in typical in- 
stances) children's maximum development -- particularly in social growth and 
understanding. One reason for this condition was to be found in the books and 
guides for teachers of the mentally retarded. Many of the books stressed 
special and narrow objectives, drill exercises, or very detailed therapy far 
removed from the practical needs and dominant interests of these children. 
Furthermore, the "scientific" treatment of these children made them stand apart 
as a special group -- and the lamentable array of specific "training" devices 
was equalled in absurdity only by the appalling and depressing photographs of 
mental defectives in the books upon the dull and the feeble-minded. 


It is refreshing, indeed, to find in Miss Ingram's book a straight- 
forward, practical account of the nature and needs of these school children -- 
a book which recognizes that "the principles underlying the education of all 
children are ... fundamentally the same." Of course the slow child needs 
numerous adaptations of materials and methods of instruction; hence, the major 
portion of the book is devoted to discussions of these in relationship to this 
child's characteristics and capacities. It is recognized, moreover, that an 
effective educational program must make allowance for the rate of mental de- 
velopment of these children which is (and will continue to be) slow. Content 
and method, therefore, should be developed about, and adjusted to the resultant 
maturation levels of the individuals as well as of the groups. Particularly 
important is its however, that the curriculum be devised in a way such that a 
natural coalition will be effected between immediate life problems and school 
experience; moreover, the children should sense the relevancy of the educa- 
tional goals to their individual problems and interests. Successful attain- 
ment, thus realized, provides the sole basis tor effective and continuous ad- 
justment and growth of retarded school children. 


The author faces frankly the problem of identification ot the mental- 
ly retarded; because of immature physical development, emotional instability 
and Other factors, some children with I. Q.'s above 70 or 75 require for their 
optimal growth the educational program planned for the mentally retarded. How- 
ever, the author is concerned in general with the needs of children whose 
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I. Q.'s range from 50 to 75 (about 2 per cent of school children). 


Chapter two contains an excellent discussion of the physical, mental, 
educational, and social characteristics of this group. The ages or levels of 
development (Bird Baldwin's classification) are examined; finally three general 
levels are selected, and a developmental chart clearly depicting and conven- 
iently summarizing the growth of mentally retarded children is appended. In 
this presentation the physical, social, and mental traits of retarded children 
are summarized in the following age groups: 8, 9, and 10; 11 and 12; and 13, 
14, and 15 years. Since this is only a brief, general chart, three case 
studies are included to illustrate the specific developmental levels. The re- 
viewer believes that this section may be read profitably by all teachers, since 
every teacher must attempt to understand and guide the growth of many slow- 
learning children. A better understanding of children's individual and group 
needs should transpire from careful study of this provocative treatment. In 
addition, this should lead to a more fortunate pupil-teacher relationship. 


In chapter three, educational principles are set forth. Guiding the 
discussion is recognition of the significance of the development of initiative, 
self-confidence, and self-direction through school situations whicn permit 
children to sense and to achieve goals which are in harmony with their inter- 
ests, abilities, and life needs. The educational (and life) objectives which 
follow are logical outcomes of this point of view. The discussion of proplems 
of class organization is consistent also with the principles and objectives. 
Hence, the special class becomes an educational laooratory “for observing, 
studying, interpreting, and guiding the development, behavior, and physical 
well-being of children." Specific methods are set forth; and illustrative 
activity units (fully described) for children of different age levels, make 
this book a very practical guide for teachers who desire to initiate and carry 
to completion projects along similar lines. This book is admirable in being 
practical and yet not being a pedantic rule-of-thumb set of directions and 
simple drill devices. The inclusion of book lists appropriate for children of 
various ages and a well-chosen bibliography for teachers are commendable feat- 
ures of the sections of this book dealing with the retarded child. 


Part three, consisting fortunately of one short chapter, deals with 
the borderline and the dull-normal child. It appears to the reviewer to have 
no logical place in this otherwise excellent book. The author, it seems, 
realized this too, for the style appears stilted and uninspired; the sugges- 
tions, pedantic. The reader who would profit from reading the other sections 
of the book would sense the implications which so richly accrue and which apply 
to dull normal children. 


The reviewer believes, however, that Miss Ingram has prepared the 
most practical, psychologically and philosophically sound book in the field of 
special education. It is his hope that the book will be read widely, and its 
suggestions encompassed in modified curricula for the slow-learning child. 


Paul A. Witty, Nortnwestern University. 





Melvin, A. Gordon - The Activity Progran. Reynal and Hitchcock, New York, 
1936. 275 pages. 


The teacher who desires help in the development and use of units for 
an activity program will find no better guide than this. Mr. Melvin'’s discus- 
sion of purposes and techniques of the activity program should eliminate much 
of the confused thinking about this type of education. "An understanding of 
the matrix of school life brings the realization that true educational exper- 
ience is organic in nature," sayd Mr. Melvin, and "the organic nature of 
school experiences" may be said to be a dominant theme of the book. 


This author believes in drilling upon essential skills; that more 
planning is required for the activity program than for any other; that it is 
necessary for a school to plan in advance a series of "centers of interest" or 
"realms" as a guide for curriculum procedure. With each of these realms, how- 
ever, the teacher should use a variety of units which grow out of child inter- 
est and which have not been selected in advance. 


Helpful material is provided to give specific aid in planning cur- 
riculum units including a list of goals for education from grades one to nine, 
a list of suggested “realms” for the elementery grades, and outlines for de- 
velopment of units tor severzl realms in each grade. Many charts are given 
showing relat:onship between educational oojectives and activities. 


A summarizing chapter is devoted to the chief goal of education 
which is, “building personality". 


This book makes it quite clear that many critics of the activity pro- 
gram are fighting a straw man because, when rightly conceived and administered, 
this type of program recognizes and provides for all of the important learn- 
ings of the traditional school and many others in addition. 


The Activity Program together with its earlier companion volume by 


the same author, The Technigue of Progressive Teaching, should be in the 
library of every curriculum worker. 


Je Earl Davies, Associate Professor of 
Education, Adams State Teachers College, 
Alamosa, Colorado. 


French, Will - Educatizn and Social Dividends. Macmillan, New York, 1935. 


Langford, Howard David - Education and the Social Contlict. Macmillan, 

New York, 1936. 

"What educational program will best meet the needs, of our developing 
social and economic situation?" is the question which these two authors seek 
to answer in their studies which shared the 1935 Kappa Delta Pi research award, 


French lists three possible types of social organization, individual- 
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ism, communism, and planned democracy. His educational scheme is planned to 
fit into, and help create the latter. Langford's study leads him to favor a 
pattern more nearly resembling communism. 


French's method of approach is that of observing social trends, esti- 
mating probable future conditions, and setting up the broad outlines of an edu- 
cational procedure in harmony with the probable future developments. Two major 
trends ure, (1) toward the wider udoption of democratic ways of organizing our 
social and economic situation, and (2) toward giving the social elements pri- 
ority over economic elements. 


Individualism is no longer effective in providing a rich life for 
each individual. While admitting that communism, as compared to individualism, 
may "represent a significant advance toward the attainment of social justice 
and welfare for common men," French rejects it on the grounds that "it is so 
sharp a contrast in social method to the individualistic American tradition... 
the possibility of our free acceptance of it ... is slight." The remaining 
alternative, favored by French, is a planned democracy in which proportional 
opportunity, not equal opportunity, prevails. "It rests on the proposition 
that just as it is desirable for a society to plan to secure a maximum develop- 
ment of its natural resources, preventing waste and exploitation, so also is it 


desirable to make similarly wise provision for the use and development of its 
human resources." 


French is liberal, not radical, in his viewpoint. His progrem is 
planned in the light of present conditions and institutions. "Our problem is 
not how to get along without private property," says he, "but how to get along 


with it." 


His educational measures include much that would enlist the support 
or the most liberal educator. Not even Mr. Langford could quarrel with the 
ideal of a situation in which "the process of living in...society...and the 
process of education will become identical for all who are members of that 
society." French's concept of education includes all extra-school educational 
processes such as technological development, literature, drama, motion pic- 
tures, radio, and other means of intercommunication and cultural exchange. 
Education is not limited to any life period, but in a democracy of proportional] 


opportunity, "society will be exactly as much interested in the education of 
an adult as of a child and vice verse." 


The curriculum is "whatever enguges the interests of children..." It 
is the business of the school to provide a situation in which will teke place 
"the highest grade of living possible for children of a given age." Growth of 
social consciousness is an important aim at all levels. The content of the 
curriculum should be largely made up of muteriuls of community enterprise. 


Fundamental processes are acquired if and when they become “of appreciative anc 
immediate value" to children. 


Education of teachers should stress actual participation in the 
social and economic life of the community, and should take more account of the 
fact that "their real professional education will not begin until they enter 
the profession and will then continue tiroughout life." 
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No gradually-evolving proportional-opportunity society will suffice 
for Mr. Langford. Capitalists control means of production and communication, 
and deprive the masses of the fruits of their toil while keeping them in ig- 
norance of social reality. Such exploitation of the many by the few is in- 
herent in capitalism. Therefore capitalism must go, and to hasten its exit is 
one of the great objectives of education. 


Education has three chief problems, (1) to transmit information and 
skills representing the most valuaole experience of the race, (2) to promote 
the growth of the whole individual, and (45) to make the masses aware of their 
problems and help them to throw off the bonds of economic slavery and create 
for themselves a more human and more educative social order. 


The school has been almost exclusively devoted to the first problem. 
Recently, progressive schools have been concerned with the second, but in most 
of these, a beautiful environment has been set up which has been very pleasant 
for the child, but hes shielded him from social reality rather than revealed 
it to him. Indeed, the schools have tended to make present inequalities more 
secure, and to force workers deeper in a fatalistic acceptance of their plight. 
The first and second problems are not separate from the third, but have become 
functions of it. "Knowledge in all its branches, and individual growth, must 
find their goal and their procedure in building a new society." 


Commonly accepted goals of education cannot be achieved for workers 
in the present capitalistic order. For instance, such objectives as health 
and worthy home membership are impossible of attainment in a society which 
houses its workers in the slums typical of the homes of urban laboring classes. 


The objective of vocational efficiency is impossible of attainment in a society 
in which millions are unemployed. Ethical character cannot be achieved under 
the ruthless competition of a profit economy. And so it goes. Nothing short 
of a proletariat-controlled society will suffice. 


Langford sees in the recent curtailment of educational services dur- 
ing the depression, a sinister trend toward Fascism, - "the attempt of declin- 
ing capitalism to strengthen its position through turther impoverishment of 
the messes." Any significant educetionel reform is impossible under capital- 
ism, but can come about only when the workers control production. 


One of the great obstacles to a progrem of democratic education is 
that education is itself a big business. The entire school program is devoted 
to the purposes of capitalism. As a remedy, teachers must become militantly 
class-conscious. Their emphasis must be "on the sharpening of class lines in- 
side the school and out, on the building of militant organizations of teachers 
students, and parents...and on stimulating the growth of proletarian struggle." 
Teachers must align themselves with the Communist party, because it is "the 
indispensable vanguard of the workers in their struggle to emancipation." 
Present teachers organizations are akin to the company union in industry, and 
are dominated by a Fascist type of school administration. 


The curriculum must be changed to emphasize the social implications 
of all types of subject matter. Every subject must be made a means “for ad- 
vancing the dialectical transformation of our capitalist society and for build- 
ing and participating in the proletarian society, both before and after the 
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transfer of power." Only in a socialized economy is a fundamental integration 
of studies possiole, for integration should not center about the individual as 
in the progressive schools, but "in the unit of production---the factory or 

collective farm---which is integrally a part of the whole socialized economy." 


Education of teachers should center in productive processes of the 
community, und every teacher should be required to spend some time as & worker 
in these processes. Political education of teachers must be achieved, not 
through a study of social theory, out through participation in collective ac- 
tion on issues that affect their welfare and that or the entire working class. 


Which of these programs should American education sponsor? Some 
would question the existence of French's two trends. Are we really oecoming 
more democratic in social and economic organization? Are the social elements 
gaining priority over economic elements? Langtord would say the trends are 
in the opposite direction. 


On the other hand, are Langford's assumptions correct? Is the class 
conflict inevitable? A growing number of children of wealthy families are 
taking up the cross of labor against capitalism. Cannot education promote 
this tendency until socially-beneficial changes can be achieved through demo- 
cratic processes? Is not French more nearly correct in his opinion that 
Communism cannot succeed in America because of the historical development of 
present American attitudes? 


These books are significant for all students of the curriculum. 
Kappa Delta Pi, usually considered conservative, is to be commended for its 
liberal attitude as shown by its willingness to award scholarly effort regard- 


less of the point of view presented. 


J. Earl Davies, Adams State Teachers 
College, Alamosa, Colorado. 
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---000--- 


NEWS ABOUT "BUILDING AMERICa" 
By Paul E. Drost, Coordinator of Building America 


In order to promote BUILDING AMERICsa and with a view to discovering 
how useful our pictorial study units are in practice, I recently made a tour 
of the United States from coast to coast, interviewing key people in seventy- 
three city and fifteen state school systems. Every school official and teacher 
praised BUILDING aMERICa studies highly. Some ordered immediately; many plan 
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to include BUILDING AMERICA in next year's budget; most superintendents agreed 
to present our studies to their principals and teachers. The Chicago and Los 
Angeles schools are planning to put BUILDING AMERICA on the list of approved 
text materials. Oakland has already listed our studies. 


If any of our members are able to have BUILDING aMERICA so listed in 
their school systems, won't you please let the writer know so that we might 
send appropriate advertising materials to the teachers? 


BUILDING AMERICA is being used from the first grade through the 
twelfth. The most effective use of our picture studies, however, is in the 
social science classes of the junior and senior high school for which they are 
designed and especially in the twelfth year problem classes variously labelled 
Problems of Democracy, Contemporary Problems, etc. English and science classes 
are using them, and also classes in home economics and mechanical drawing. The 
only complaint from teachers I heard was that they did not have enough copies 
to go around. We recommend a minimum of ten copies per class. 


The tour through the country included exhibditing at the St. Louis 
National Education Association convention and the Chicago Progressive Educa- 
tion Association conference. Two of us in the booth probaoly spoke with a4 
thousand school people, gave out five hundred specimen copies and received 
over a hundred subscriptions. 


To date we have 5,800 subscriptions and have sold about 15,500 sin- 
gle copies of all issues published thus far. 


The leading states and cities in point of number of copies being 
used in the schools are: 


California ... 5556 Detroit, Mich. ..... 3688 
Michigan ..... 5032 Sacramento, Cal. ... 2136 
New York ...+. 4816 Denver, Colo. esoeeee 2112 
OhiO cccccccee 20M Cincinnati, Ohio ... 1064 


One ot the aims of the BUILDING AMERICA project is the development 
of effective teaching techniques for this new type of text. We have decided 
to make twenty copies of any one selected issue available to alert teachers 
for experimental and developmental use. Will you please write me whether there 
is a capable teacher in your school system who would like to cooperate with us 
in this way and who would, in return for the free study units, report informal- 
ly but fully the most effective uses he and his students have made of our 
materials? 


The tentative topics of the eight monthly issues for the year 1936- 
1937 ure as follows: 


BUILDING AMERICA f£0R 1936-1937 


October 1936 - The American Constitution ; 150 Years Old - A brief 
history of the drafting of the Constitution; the conflicting forces which 
entered into its drafting. The changes in the Constitution since its adoption. 


The Constitution in action. The 1936 campaign in which the Constitution is an 
issue. 
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November 1936 - Clothing - The development of the spinning and 
weaving of clothing. The manufacture of clothing since early times; changes 
in dress as a result of changes in custom. New types of cloth. New types of 
housing. Types of cloth today; how wool, cotton, silk, reyon, etc. are made. 
The manufacturing of shoes and hats; the labor problems involved. Conditions 
in clothing factories. Sweat-shops, "Strikes", etc. 


December 1936 ~ Talking Pictures - A history of the movies from 
the "nickelodeon" to the "talkies". The influence of the movies on American 
life. Movies in the schools; as a major American industry. Some of the stars. 


January 1937 - Conservation - The Federal Government's Conservatim 
Program: Soil conservation - Animal life - The conservation of America's 
natural resources. 


February 1937 - For Safety's Sake - ‘America's safety campaigns - 
Safety education in the schools. The increase in accidents due to the increase 
in the use of automobiles. "and sudden death", Safety education in indus- 
try. Safety laws, Safety and Compensation, 


March 1937 = Coal and Steel - fhe machine and power age and its 
relationship to coal and steel. The development of the industry. The rise of 
lavor unions and their effects on the coal ana steel iadustry. Great coal and 
steel strikes (the Ludlow Massacre, The Great Steel strike, etc.) "Steel 
Dictator" - The Men in the industry. 


April 1937 - Consumership - Consumer cooperatives abroad. Ihe 
trend toward American Cooperatives. "100,000,000 Guinea Pigs". Education of 
the Consumer. The Federal Government's program. 


May 1937 - The General Welfare - MThe Federal Social Security Pro- 
gram. Old Age Pension, Unemployment Insurance, etc. fhe struggle for social 
security; a comparison between American and foreign social security legisla- 
tion; the role of private industry in the social security program. History of 
modern "plans" - "Townsend", "Epic", etc. 


---000--- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW BOOKS aND PAMPHLET 


Broening, Ase Mes Law, Fe Hes Wilkinson, Me Ses and Ziegler, C. Le ~- Reading for 
Skill. Noble and Noble, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, 1936. 399 p. 
$1.20. 

Brooks, Me B. —- A Fourth Grade at Work. Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 1936. 20 p. Paper covers. Printed asa 
part of the Georgia Program for the reorganization of the curriculum 
and the improvement of instruction. 
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Campbell, D. S. and Smith, C. C. - The Education of Secondary School Teachers. 
Report of Joint Committee on Study of Curricula of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
1936. 203 pp. 

Crabbe, Ee He and Slinker, C. D. - General Business (Third Edition). South- 
western Publishing Co., 1936. 728 p. $1.48. 

Dodd, J. H. - Introductory Economics. Southwestern Publishing Company, 1936. 
516 p. $1.60. 

Frederick, Re We. and Sheats, P. H. —- Citizenship Education Through the Social 
Studies. Row, Peterson and Company, 1936. 312 pp. 

Halter, Helen - Society in Action. Inor Publishing Co., 1936. 332 p. 

A pupil's study guide for the social studies. 

Harap, Henry - Two Units in Local Government for Grade V. Bulletin No. 51, 
Curriculum Laboratory, School of Education, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. February 10, 1936. 41 p. 25¢, 

Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. Compiled by the Book Evaluation Commit- 
tee of the Section for Library Work with Children of the American 
Library Association. Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. 
Pp. 44. $0.50. 

Jenkins, J. Jes Chairman, and Others - Visual Aids in the Schools. Bulletin 
#4, New York State Association of Elementary Principals. Decemper, 
1935. 160 p. Paper covers. 50¢. Rollin W. Thompson, Roscoe 
Conkling School, Utica, Ne Ye, in charge of distribution of pudlica- 
tions. 

Langford, Howard D. - Education and the Social Conflict. Macmillan Co., 1936. 
210 pp. $1.75. 

Linder, R. Ge - An Evaluation of the Courses in Education of a State Teachers 
College by Teachers in Service. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1935. 156 p. 

Lull, H. Ge, Director - General Guidance Bulletin for Schools of East Central 
Kansas Cooperating in the Improvement of the Curriculum. Vol. II, 
March 1936, 84 p. Mimeographed. 

Morse, M. Le - Selected List, Ten Cent Books. Association for Childhood 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1936. 7p. Mimeographed. 154. 

Pitts, Lilla Belle - Music Integration in the Junior High School. 

C. C. Birchard and Company, 1935. 

Raup, Be - Education and Organized Interests in America. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1936. 2358 Dp. 

Scientific Consumer Purchasing. For Study Outline on Problems of the Consumer 
in Making an Intelligent Selection and Recent Developments in Pro- 
duction and Distribution which Affect the Consumer's Interest. fPre- 
pared by the Committee on Standardization of Consumers Goods, of the 
American Home Economics Association, for the American Association of 
University Women, 1634 Eye St.» NeW.» Washington, D. C. 1935. 64 p. 
Paper Covers. $1.25, including a kit of material. 

Soper, W. W. - The Small High School. University of the State ot New York, 
Bulletin #1071, July 1, 1935. 80 p. Paper Covers. 

Specimen Units in Certain High School Subjects. Secondary Education in 
Virginia, No. 21. University of Virginia Record Extension Series, 
Vol. XX, No. 5. Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia, 
1935. Pp. 76. $0.15. 
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Walters, Re G. - Word Studies. Southwestern Publishing Company, 1936. 149 pp. 

Wrightstone, Je W. - Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
117 Pe $1.60. 


NEW COURSES OF SIUDY 


California State Department of Education, Bureau of Business Education - 
Instruction Units on Consumer Buying. No.l - Introduction to In- 
structional Units on Consumer Buying, January 1, 1936. 4 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. No.2 - Buying of Foods, January 1, 1936, 19 p. Mimeo. 
No.3 - Buying Home Utilities, March 1, 1936, 23 p. Mimeographed. 

California State Department of Education - Science Guides for Elementary 
Schools. How Living Things Get Food - Vol. II, No. 5, December, 
1935. 50 pp. Mushrooms and Other Fungi - Vol. II, No. 6, January, 
1936. 30 pp. Desert Life - Vol. II, No. 7, February 1936, 43 pp. 
Wild Plower Roads to Learning - Vol. II, No. 8, March 1936. 44 pp. 

Cheney, Be. As, Chairman - A Syllabus in American History and Problems of 
American Democracy for Secondary Schools. Report of a Committee of 
the New England History Teachers Association. D. C. Heath and Co., 
1935. 213 pp. $1.00. 

Civilian Conservation Corps - Outlines of Instruction for Educational Advisers 
and Instructors in Civilian Conservation Corps Camps. Prepared by 
the U. S. Office of Education. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Paper Covers. 

Vocational Series - A Manual. 1935. 95 p. 10¢. 

No. 4 - Carpentry. 1935. 72 p. 10¢. 

No. Concrete Construction. 1935. 88 p. 10¢. 

No. Cooking. 1935. 66 pe. 10¢. 

No. Conservation of Natural Resources. 1935. 94 p. 10¢. 
No. Forestry. 1935. 128 p. 15¢. 

No. House Wiring. 1935. 58 p. 10¢. 

No. Elementary Masonry and Bricklaying. 1935. 61 p. 104. 
No. Mechanical Drawing. 1935. 71p. 10¢. 

No. Photography. 1935. 72 p. 10¢. 

No. Radio Servicing. 1935. 66 p. 10¢. 

No. Soil Conservation. 1935. 191 p. 20¢. 

No. Plane Surveying. 1935. 60 p. 10¢. 

Cleveland Public Schools - Tentative Outline of Elementary Art Curriculum. 
1935. 29 p. Mimeographed. 

Cleveland, Ohio - Social Studies - 9B. Tentative Outline. Feoruary 3, 1936. 
54 pe Mimeographed. 

Detroit Public Schools - Lessons in Traffic Safety, for Secondary-School 
Grades. 1936. 31 p. 

Detroit Public Schools - Sight Saving Study in Typewriting. 1936. 24 p. 
Multigraphed. 

Iowa, State Department of Public Instruction - A Guide for Teaching History in 
the Elementary Grades. Grades I to V inclusive. 1935. 93 p. 

Los Angeles Public Schools - Spain. December 1935. 26 p. Mimeographed. A 
unit of work in which language is fused with the social studies. 

Los Angeles Public Schools - The American Epic. Being Part of Social Studies 
for the 7th and 8th Year. January 1936. 159 p. 
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Milton, Theodora - Mammals ot Our Own and Other Lands. A Unit for the third 
grade. New Rochelle Public Schools, September 1935. 235 py. Mimeo. 

Qmaha Public Schools - Social Studies, Grades 4, 5, and 6. January 1936. 
27 ppe Mimeographed. 

Wyoming, State of - Course of Study for Elementary Schools. Health Education, 
including Safety for Grades 1 to 8 1935. 
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Executive Cemmittee 


SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY a a 
C, L. Cushman, 1936 
Chairman: Hollis L, Caswell, H. L. Caswell, 1937 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. Bess Goodykoontz, 1937 
Executive Secretary: Henry Harap, Paul R. Hanna, 1937 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohin, Fred C, Ayer, 1938 
G. Robert Keopman, 1938 


PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The Society for Curriculum Study was founded for the following 
purposes: to enable curriculum workers to be mutually helpful; to pramote 
thorough and progressive curriculum revision; to publish one or more journals 
devoted to the advancement of sound curriculum revision; to promote curriculum 
investigation, experimentation, and research, 


The Society is a professienal organization, including the following 
workers: curriculum directors in county, city, and state schgaol systems; other 
administrative and supervisory officers who are primarily interested in curri-~ 
culum; classroom teachers who are working on special curriculum problems; re- 
search workers and authors ef curriculum studies; college and university in- 
structors; curriculum workers in non-school organizations; and others who are 
especially interested in this professional field, 


The CURRICULUM JOURNAL is the medium for the exchange of ideas among 
the members ef the Society, It centains general articles on curriculum making, 


reviews, news notes, and various service materials, During the ceurse of the 
year, the following materials are issued: an annual list of selected courses 
of study; an annual bibliography of curriculum making; an annual list of new 
textbooks; an annual list of the activities ef the members, 


From time to time the Society undertakes more elaberate projects 
which are published in printed form. During the last year, the Committee on 
Secendary Education published A CHALLENGE TO SECONDARY EDUCATION through The 
AppletonsCentury Company. At the present time the Society is publishing a 
monthly pictorial magazine entitled BUILDING AMERICA. 


There are about ten committees constantly at work on curriculum 
problems, At the present time the following committees are functioning: 
Committee on Courses of Study; Committee on Textbooks; Committee on Teacher 
Training; Committee on Bibliography; Committee on Higher Education; Committee 
on City School Curriculum, and Cemmittee on Integration. 


The annual meeting of the Seoiety includes several sessions devoted 
to themes of special interest to the members, During the past two years the 


leaders of the state curriculum programs have met tegether fer a morning ses- 
sion, 


The annual membership fee is $2.00 which includes a subscription 
to the CURRICULUM JOURNAL. During the current year BUILDING AMERICA, the 
Society's monthly pictorial magazine, is being sent free to members, 








